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George V. Denny, Jr., Moderator 


Are We Solving America’s Race Problem? 


Announcer: 

The Reader's Digest, America’s 
most widely read magazine wel- 
comes you to a most important and 
exciting radio hour. It’s another 
of the big 10th Anniversary broad- 
casts of America’s Town Meeting, 
the program that gives both sides 
of issues affecting your life and 
mine. Tonight here at New York’s 
historic Town Hall four noted 


authorities will discuss a question: 


that is vital to the progress and 
internal .peace of our country— 
“Ate We Solving America’s Race 
Problem?” Now to open tonight’s 
discussion, here is the president of 
Town Hall, New York, and 
founder and moderator of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting, Mr. George V. 
Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Applause. ) 


Moderator Denny: © 

Good evening, neighbors. A 
friend of mine called a very judi- 
cious neighbor the other day and 
he tells me that this is the way 
the conversation went: “Hello, is 


this John Carleton Brown?” After 
a moment’s silence came the delib- 
etate reply, “Yes, and no.” 

The answer to tonight’s question 
is obviously “tyes and no.”’ America 
is a tremendous Nation embracing 
more than three million square 
miles. There are approximately 
130 million of us trying to get 
along together in these three mil- 
lion square miles. Ninety percent 
of us are white and approximately 
ten percent belong to the colored 
races. Some of us are getting along 
better than others. Some are happy. 
Some are unhappy. Some are good. 
Some are bad. Some are tolerant 
and open-minded, others are in- 
tolerant and incurably prejudiced. 
Some are watmhearted and 
friendly, others are cold and cruel, 
and some of us have in our make- 
up varying degrees of each of these 
qualities. So it is inevitable that 
Elmer Carter and Irving Ives 
should be right when they say that 
we are solving America’s race prob- 


~ lem, and we cannot deny that Jerry 
Voorhis and Richard Wright have 
much on their side when they say 
that we are not. 

I’m sure that they want you to 
hear the evidence on both sides 
and would have you make up your 
minds, not just on the basis of 
what you hear tonight either, but 
what you see in your community, 
in your neighborhood tomorrow, 
and the next day, and the day after 
that. By your votes you put this 
subject near the top of the list of 
America’s major domestic prob- 
lems. 

So now let’s tackle it as the 
fourth in our series of five anni- 
vetsaty programs and hear first 
from the former editor of Oppor- 
tunity magazine, a member of New 
York State’s Unemployment Insur- 
ance Appeal Board, and a trustee 
of Town Hall, Mr. Elmer Carter. 
Mr. Carter. (Applause.) 


Mr. Carter: 

“Joshua fit the battle of Jericho 
and the walls came tumbling 
down.” Thus goes a rousing Negro 
spiritual. Today there are hosts 
of modern Joshuas all over the 
world, black and white, and the 
walls of fascism and racial bigotry 
and intolerance are cracking and 
tumbling down. 

Let’s contrast the record ef the 
Negro in World War I and World 

War I. In the first World War, 
' there were no Negroes in the Air 
Corps, no Negro commissioned 
officers in the Navy, no Negro 


nurses, no Negroes in the Marine 
Corps, and Negro army officers 
were trained in completely segre- 
gated officer candidate schools. 

In this war Negro fliers, have 
made an impressive record in com- 
bat in the European skies. There 
are a score of Negro commissioned 
officers in the Navy, one of whom 
is in command of a vessel with a 
crew composed of men of both 
races. 


Negro nurses in the Army and 
Navy, working together with white 
nurses, tend the battle casualties 
without regard to race. Negro 
Marines have fought by the side 
of white Marines in the gory 
struggles in the southwest Pacific, 
and in America’s mighty merchant 
ficet there are four Negro captains 
who command Liberty Ships, 
manned by mixed crews, which 
carry the sinews of war to our 
fighting men across the Seven Seas. 

Despite the tradition of racial 
segregation in the United States 
Army there are six thousand Negro 
commissioned officers who received 
training, without discrimination be- 
cause of race and color, in officers 
candidate schools, and the 761st 
Negro Tank Battalion, with officer 
personnel composed of both races, 
was a part of the spearhead of the 
Third Army which broke the Sieg- 
fried Line. 


One by one, the racial inequal- 
ities sanctioned by law or custom 
which impede the full realization 
of democracy in America are be- 


ginning to disappear. The lynch- 
ing evil has almost been eradicated; 
the record shows a steady decrease. 
The legislative devices designed to 
restrict the Negro’s right to vote 
are being rendered ineffectual by 
the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. 


Last year the High Court ruled 
that Negro citizens in the South 
could not be excluded from partici- 
pation in the Democratic primaries, 
which ultimately insures a greater 
participation by Negro citizens in 
the government. The growing pro- 
test of both whites and blacks, 
North and South, against the 
iniquitous poll tax has swept it 
away in Georgia, and it can’t last 
much longer in the remaining 
seven states. 

The fight against intolerance and 
bigotry is not being waged by the 
Negro alone. In the South there is 
a growing revolt against the evils 
of segregation and discrimination. 
Virginius Dabney, distinguished 
editor of the Richmond Times Dis- 
patch in a trenchant editorial has 
called for the abolition of the Jim 
Crow car in Virginia. 

Unique in the history of the 
South was a meeting, a few months 
ago, of the editors, Negro and 
white, of the leading newspapers 
published in that region, to discuss 
methods of removing restrictions 
of the franchise. 

Only recently, southern college 
students, representing the leading 
white and Negro colleges of the 


South, convened at the University 
of North Carolina and sent two 
delegates to the San Francisco Con- 
ference, one a white student, the 
other a Negro. 

These instances of growing inter- 
racial cooperation can be multi- 
plied a hundred times. What 
greater proof, Congressman Voot- 
his, do you and Mr. Wright need 
to convince you? 

It is here in America that the 
Negro has given the greatest 
demonstration of his capacity to 
attain to the highest levels of civili- 
zation and America, albeit grudg- 
ingly, has shown a willingness to 
accord to him an opportunity. If 
America were not solving the race 
problem, then neither a Paul Robe- 
son not a Marian Anderson could 
have emerged to win the plaudits 
of a civilized world. Nor could 
the genius of George Carver have 
been dedicated to the advancement 
of science and the enrichment of 
his country. 

Nor could millions of others 
have acquired the skills and de- 
veloped the character which have 
served our Nation so well in peace 
and in war. There have always 
been Joshuas in America, white and 
black, with a passion for human 
freedom and fair play. Because of 
their conviction and zeal, America 
moves forward toward'a solution 


of the race problem. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Elmer Carter. Now 
let’s have the other side of the 


case stated by another distinguished 
Negro, author of Native Son and 
the current best seller, Black Boy. 
Mr. Richard Wright. (Applause.) 


Mr. Wright: 

I take issue with Mr. Elmer 
Carter’s dangerous theory—dan- 
gerous theory of a gradual solu- 
tion of the race problem. If his 
theory is believed and accepted we 
stand in danger of letting race vio- 
lence creep upon us unawares. It’s 
true that under the stress of war 
the Nation was compelled to admit 
Negroes to a few areas of life, 
heretofore reserved exclusively for 
whites. But let us not be deluded 
into thinking that these war gains 
will be lasting. Already a desire 
for normalcy has gripped the Na- 
tion. We all remember the bloody 
race riots that swept the country 
after World War I when the Na- 
tion went back to its peacetime 
habits. 

Mr. Carter hints with pride that 
in 1936 seven Negroes were 
lynched and in 1944 only two were 
lynched. Is Mr, Carter asking us 
to thank lynch mobs for this rec- 
ord? 

Let’s get down to cases. The 
race problem is not being solved. 
Indeed, it is becoming more acute. 
Witness the recent outbreaks in 
Beaumont, Texas; Detroit; and Los 
Angeles, : 

What do we mean by a solu- 
tion of the race problem? 

It means a nation in which there 
will exist no residential segrega- 


tion, no Jim Crow army, no Jim 
Crow navy, no Jim Crow Red Cross 
Blood Bank, no Negro institutions, 
no laws prohibiting intermarriage, 
no customs assigning Negroes to 
inferior positions. We would sim- 
ply be Americans, and the Nation 
would be the better for it. (Ap- 
plause.) A flood of creative energy 
would flow from the millions of 
Negroes and whites filled with a 
hunger for a richer life. 

But the contrary is true; the Na- 
tion is split. Racial segregation 
is our national policy, a part of 
our culture, tradition, and morality. 
White America feels that black 
America possesses no rights com- 
manding respect, that Negroes are 
to be kept firmly in an area 
branded as inferior, White Amer- 
ica feels that it is right to treat 
Negroes wrong and wrong to treat 
them right. 

Tonight Mr. Ives will tell you 
that jobs are a solution to the 
problem; that fair employment 
practices will do the trick. Now 
let's look at this proposition. Be- 
fore the war, Harlem had a slogan. 
They said, “There’s nothing wrong 
with Harlem but what 25,000 jobs 
won't cure,” 

Well, war came and Harlem got 
full employment. Then in August, 
1943, a racial outbreak swept that 
unhappy ghetto. Why? They had 
jobs, but they did not have re- 
spect, justice, freedom of living 
space. They had jobs, but their 
sons and daughters were being 


kicked and hounded in the Army 
and the Navy and they resented it. 

Let’s not let the illusion of jobs 
blind us to the deeper cancer of 
race hate in this country. I’m for 
Federal and State FEPC, but it’s 
merely a step in the right direction, 
not a solution. 

Again I take issue with Mr. 
Carter. He tells us that there is 
now a nationwide campaign to 
raise $1,500,000 for Negro edu- 
cation. Now, not only is this in- 
adequate, but the method of ask- 
ing for it is wrong. It’s public 
charity and it’s shameful. Every 
child in America, white or black, 
ought to have the right to an edu- 
cation without somebody passing 


around the begging cup. (Ap- 
plause.) 
The paternalistic attitude of 


whites toward Negroes must stop 
because it lulls whites into feelings 
of dangerous complacency about 
rising racial tensions, Yes, I 
would deprive white people of the 
luxury of feeling good when they 
treat Negroes kindly. (Applause.) 

Id advocate the extension of 
simple and straight justice to 
everybody. The race problem cuts 
deep. Race hate in subtle guises 
is taught in our schools, our homes, 
and our churches. We see reflec- 
tions of it in our films and hear 


it over our radios. But listen, here 


is something of great and decisive 
importance that is overlooked. 
Twenty-five years ago there were 
only a few thousand Negroes 
clamoring for justice. But today 


there are 13 million, and they re- 
sent the degradation of their sec- 
ond-class citizenship. Gradual so- 
lutions are out of date. They hide 
the present gravity of this problem 
which confronts the Nation for the 
first time in all of its tragic full- 
ness. : 

Here is the truth, whites can no 
longer regard Negroes as a passive, 
obedient minority. Whether we 
have a violent or peaceful solution 
of this problem depends upon the 
degree to which white Americans 
can purge their minds of the illu- 
sions that they own and know 
Negroes. 

Negro confidence and dignity in- 
crease day by day. The Negro 
realizes that his relationship to 
America is symbolic. He knows 
that the world is watching his bid 
for manhood. He knows that the 
widespread knowledge of his 
plight constitutes a great moral 
weapon; he will not hesitate to use 
that weapon. Unless white Amer- 
icans pry their minds out of their 
horse-and-buggy ways of regarding 
Negroes, violence may be upon us. 
These are the facts; this is the is- 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Wright. To 
deal with some of the discrimina- 
tion referred to by Mr. Wright, 
Irving M. Ives, Majority Leader 
of the New York State Assembly, 
introduced, with Senator Elmer 
Quin, an antidiscrimination bill 
with reference to employment 


sue. 


known as the Ives-Quin Bill. It 
passed the, New York State Legis- 
lature last spring and was signed 
by Governor Dewey. So Mr. Ives 
joins Elmer Carter in the affirm- 
ative of tonight’s question and will 
tell us: briefly something about the 
workings of this bill in support 
of his side of the argument that 
we ate solving America’s race 
problem. Mr. Ives. (Applause.) 


Mr. Ives: 


I heard a man and his wife 
arguing the other night, Mr. 
Wright. The wife wanted to know 
how he would feel if she ever 
agreed with him. He replied, 
“Then I’d know I would: be 
wrong.” (Laughter.) Mr. Wright, 
I don’t agree with you, and I 
don’t think I’m wrong. (Ap- 
plause.) We are prying our minds 
out of the horse-and-buggy ways 
regarding Negroes. I’m going to 
show you how. 

Let’s look at the State of New 
York. The population of New 
York is about one-tenth of the 
population of the United States. 
Living in New York are persons 
of every race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin to be found any- 
where in the country. If we solve 
the race problem in New York, 
we are taking a great step toward 
solving the race problem every- 
where in America. (Applause.) 

To solve the race problem in 
New York, machinery is to be put 
into operation next July 1. 
the first time in America, the op- 
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portunity to obtain employmens 
without discrimination because of 
race, creed, color, or national or- 
igin is recognized as and declared 
to be a civil right. 

This declaration is the heart of 
the New York State law against 
discrimination which was signed 
by Governor Dewey on the 12th 
day of last March. At that time, 
the Governor made the following 
significant statement, “Today we 
are witnessing an act which gives 
reality to the great principles of 
our country.” 

This New York law applies pri- 
marily to discrimination and em- 
ployment. Even in this field cer- 
tain exceptions are made. Social 
clubs and fraternal, charitable, edu- 
cational, or religious associations 
or corporations not organized for 
private profit; persons in the do- 
mestic service; and concerns with 
fewer than six employees are not 
included. 

Its coverage is therefore not so 
broad as to make it unworkable. 
It is sufficiently inclusive, however, 
to cover most employees in New 
York State. 

The law applies to employers, 
labor organizations, and employ- 
ment agencies. It lists certain un- 
lawful employment practices and 
provides for the establishment of 


‘a five member commission for its 


administration and enforcement. 
Its operation is simple. If I re- 
fuse to give a man a job and he 
claims discrimination, he may file 
a written and verified complaint. 


Then comes an investigation by 
one of the commissioners who must 
try to settle the matter by con- 
ference, conciliation, and persua- 
sion. If this effort at mediation 
fails, there follows a hearing be- 
fore three other members of the 
commission. Then if it exists, I 
am ordered by the commission to 
cease and desist from this unlaw- 
ful employment practice. Under 
these conditions, I may institute a 
judicial review. If I am then 
found by the court to have prac- 
ticed discrimination and refuse, in 
defiance of the court, to desist 
from such practice, I may be held 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The two most important fea- 
tures of this law are its mediation 
and educational provision. As I 
have already stated, conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion are re- 
quired at the outset and the records 
of our Federal FEPC and the New 
York State War Councils Com- 
mittee on Discrimination in Em- 
ployment show that well over 90 
per cent of cases of this kind can 
be and are being settled by peace- 
able discussion. 

More important still is the broad 
educational program in the law. 
Provision is made for the creation 
of advisory agencies and concilia- 
tion councils, local, regional, or 
statewide. These agencies and 
councils are to enlist local com- 
munity effort and they may pro- 
mote programs of formal and in- 
formal education. In this way, the 
full force of New York’s great edu- 


cational system is to. be enlisted 
in a common effort to eliminate 
discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

To be sure, this New York law 
against discrimination deals pri- 
marily with discrimination in em- 
ployment. But I want to point out 
to Mr. Wright that if we can elim- 
inate discrimination from the field 
of employment, we shall have gone 
a large share of the way toward 
removing it generally. 

Moreover if this program can 
succeed in New York, a distinct 
contribution will have been made 
towards solving America’s race 
problem. We in New York note 
with satisfaction the similar for- 
ward step which has already been 
taken by New Jersey. We note 
also that other states including 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Colorado, and Con- 
gressman Voorhis’ own state of 
California have been considering 
legislation of the same nature and 
of the same kind of bill that is 
now before the Congress of the 
United States. We hope that these 
sister states will soon follow our 
example. 

Most of all, we hope that the 
Federal Government will also fol- 
low suit without further delay. We 
have started something of which 
we are proud and we hope that it 
will work so satisfactorily that the 
whole Nation will be happy to fall 
in line. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Ives. Congress- 
man Jerry Voorhis, Democrat of 
California, faces the race problem 
in a more complex variety than 
we do here in the East, for in the 
State of California nearly every 
racial strain is represented. It is 
there that the Japanese problem is 
most acute. In Los Angeles alone 
there is a larger Mexican popula- 
tion than in any other city except 
Mexico City itself. Perhaps that 
is why he takes the negative of 
tonight’s question. Is that right, 
Congressman Voorhis? (Ap- 
plause.) 


Congressman Voorhis: 


You're right, Mr. Denny. Cali- 
fornia is right in the middle of 
this great problem. Every day I 
read the casualty lists of Cali- 
fornia, names of men who have 
died or been maimed in their coun- 
try’s cause, and about one name out 
of five is Gonzales, or Sanchez, or 
some other name that identifies the 
man as an American of Mexican 
or Spanish descent. 

Yet, in spite of what Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Ives have told us this eve- 
ning, I know that these men— 
those who come back—their fath- 
ers and brothers will after the war 
find certain types of employment 
almost closed to them. It has been 
hard enough during the war. I 
know high school principals and 
other people who have trained 
these Latin American young men 
and women who fought a long, 
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hard battle before even war in- 
dustry jobs were open to them. 
How much more acute the prob- 
lem of some million and a half 
Negro war workers where race, 
itself, is involved, as of course it 
isn’t in the case of our Caucasian 
Latin American citizens. 

Unless there are those jobs for 
all workers which have been 
pledged, it will be our minorities 
which will lose their jobs first. 
Indeed, without full employment, 
no law can help very much. 

I agree we are making some pro- 
gress. Georgia’s own abolition of 
her poll tax, North Carolina’s in- 
creased expenditures for education 
of Negro children are perhaps the 
best of all. Mr. Ives’ law will 
help, too, especially if the very 
features which he most stressed— 
namely, education and conciliation 
—bring support from the people. 

But I think we're in danger of 
oversimplifying this problem, of 
relying too much on legislation, 
for the race problem is a problem 
of how people live together, In 
the last analysis, it is a community 
problem—one that will only be 
solved when in the towns and cities 
and states bitterness and prejudice 
against minorities is replaced by 
justice and mutual respect. 

Let’s look at that part of the 
picture. Where separate schools 
are maintained, an evident heavy 
responsibility rests upon the com- 
munity to provide the minority 
with as good schools as children of 
the majority enjoy—at least with 


schools which will provide oppor- 
tunity for the full development 
of the talents, abilities, and native 
intelligence of these American 
children. But the evidence is over- 
whelming that in the great sections 
of our country, and not alone in 
the South, this simply is not done. 

Where minority groups live in 
particular sections of towns or 
cities, we generally fail to dis- 
charge the inescapable community 
responsibility, to make such sec- 
tions as well provided with wealthy 
homes, parks, playgrounds, util- 
ities, decent well-lighted streets, 
police and fire protection as the 
other section of our cities. 

I could take you to one form- 
etly Japanese section of a Cali- 
fornia city where three times as 
‘many Negro families are presently 
trying to live as there used to be 
Japanese. 

A short time ago a professor in 
a Negro university told me that 
only the evening before a very 
noisy fight had taken place on the 
street outside his home. His wife 
was ill, so he called the police. 
They asked him for the address 
and when he gave it to them the 
police said, “‘Isn’t that a Negro 
district?” He asked them what 
that had to do with it and, of 
course, they couldn’t answer, but 
they did not respond to his call. 

So long as there are different 
standards of law enforcement in 
sections inhabited by minorities 
from those which pertain in other 
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parts of our communities, we are 
making the problem worse, not 
better, and heaping insult upon 
our minorities in an inexcusable 
fashion. This sort of discrimina- 
tion, to my mind, is the worst of 
all. 

Our race problem won't be 
solved until each group in America 
is enabled, according to its par- 
ticular and peculiar talents and 
abilities, to make the highest con- 
tribution to the culture of the 
United States of which it is cap- 
able. (Applause.) It won’t be 
solved until the people of Amer- 
ica’s communities come to regard 
it as unworthy of the spirit of 
America if not downright unpatri- 
ctic for a man or woman to treat 
a fellow citizen with disrespect, 
whoever, or whatever he may be. 

In the words of Scripture, the 
devils in us come out only by 
prayer and fasting and long effort. 
In this problem there are manifold 
devils of fear and hatred and 
prejudices and every other human 
passion. But may we not have 
Jearned out of this terrible con- 
flict and the common sacrifices of 
it that each ot us has a solemn 
duty in this regard to his country. 

We are winning a war to rid the 
world of the diabolical forces that 
grew and flourished in the foul soil 
of a master-race complex. God 
forbid that we should find our- 
selves incapable of casting that 
very master-race complex from our 
own hearts. (Applause.) 


HORACE JERRY VOORHIS—Born in 
Ottawa, Kansas, in 1901, Jerry Voor- 
his was graduated with an A.B. 
from Yale in 1923 and an M.A. 
from Claremont College, California, 
in 1928. At various times he worked 
as factory worker, freight handler, 
ranch hand, automobile assembly 
plant worker, and traveling repre- 
sentative for the Y.M.C.A. in Ger- 
many. After one year as a teacher 
at the Allendale Farm School, Lake 
Villa, Illinois, he became the first 
director of Dray Cottage Episcopal 
Home for Boys in Laramie, Wyom- 
ing. From 1928 to 1938, he was 
headmaster and trustee of Voorhis 
School for Boys in San Dimas, Cali- 
fornia, and from 1930 to 1935 was 
a special lecturer at Pomona College. 
In 1934, he was a Democratic candi- 
date for the California State As- 
sembly. Since 1937, he has been a 
Democratic Representative in the 
United States Congress. 


ELMER ANDERSON CARTER—Born in 
Rochester, New York, Mr. Carter 
attended Harvard University from 
1908 to 1912. For four years he 
taught mathematics and directed ath- 
letics at Prairie View State College 
in Texas, before entering the United 
States Army. Following World 
War I, he became executive secre- 
tary of the Urban League, a position 
he held until 1928. From 1928 un- 
til 1942, Mr. Carter was editor of 
Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 
published by the Urban League. 
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He is now a member of the New 
York State Unemployment Insurance 
Appeal Board. 
Author of many magazine articles, 
Mr. Carter is a member of the New 
York State War Council and a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the 
Negro Actors Guild of America. 


RICHARD WRIGHT — Born near 
Natchez, Mississippi, in 1908, Rich- 
ard Wright is today one of Amer- 
ica’s most gifted Negro writers. He 
was educated at a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist school and-at the age of 15 
he went to work in Memphis and 
later worked at odd jobs in Chicago. 
He was employed on the Federal 
Writers Project in Chicago, in 1935, 
and in New York City in 1937. He 
began writing for some of the 
smaller magazines and also for the 
Daily Worker and New Masses. In 
1938 Mr. Wright won a $500 prize 
for his book Uncle Tom’s Children. 
In 1939 he won the Guggenheim fel- 
lowship and also in 1939 the Spin- 
garn medal. Mr. Wright is the 
author of Uncle Tom's Children, 
Native Son, 12 Million Black Voices, 
and Black Boy, which is the story 
of his first 18 years. 


IRVING IVES—Mr. Ives is Majority 
Leader of the New York State As- 
sembly. He is author of the Ives- 
Quin Anti-Discrimination Law which 
was recently passed and signed by 
Governor Dewey. 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Congressman Voor- 
his. Now, gentlemen, if you’lh step 
up here around the microphone 
with me, let’s see what we can do 
with this problem together. And 
we'll start with a question from 
Elmer Carter. Mr. Carter. 
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Mr. Carter: I just want to make 
an observation that we are not con- 
tending that the race problem 
is solved. We are contending that 
America and a great portion of 
America is striving to solve it. 

Mr. Wright has said there were 
riots in Harlem and other sections 


of the Nation. Well, there have 
been thousands and thousands of 
riots in America that weren’t oc- 
casioned by difference of color and 
race. Riots have always accom- 
panied progress—the progress, for 
instance, of American labor. Or- 
ganized labor was accompanied by 
riot after riot until management 
and America began to respect the 
rights of labor, so rioting isn’t con- 
clusive. It only means that the 
Negro is moving forward in an at- 
mosphere that permits him to move 
forward. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Carter. Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Wright: Well, here, I think 
is the heart of the issue. Are we 
reading correctly and accurately the 
feelings of the Negro people to- 
day? Riots do come, but we are 
intelligent. Let us foresee and 
ptophesy practically what we know 
is impending. Now, if we read the 
consciousness of the Negro right 
today, the stop-gap measures de- 
vised impending all over the Na- 
tion ate not sufficient to stop the 
Negroes. We want socially ac- 
ceptable instruments handed to the 
Negro so that he can work out his 
destiny and he will not be com- 
pelled in a thousand individualistic 
instances to spill over into gra- 
tuitous violence. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Ives? 

Mr. Ives: Mr. Congressman 
Voorhis spoke favorably of the 
New York Act—a law against dis- 
crimination. I’d like to ask Con- 


gtessman Voorhis if he doesn’t 
think that this statute is a distinct 
contribution to the solution, in all 
of the United States, of the race 
problem? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Voorhis? 

Congressman Voorhis: Let me 
put it this way, Mr. Ives. I think 
that certainly your work and the 
effort of people that helped to pass 
the law was effort directed in that 
direction. I hope and I believe 
that the Act will help in New York 
State. But I want us, everyone in 
this room and in the radio audi- 
ence, to remember that whether or 
not that act helps the problem 
depends upon the individual peo- 
ple in the communities of this 
Nation. It depends upon the de- 


' gree to which the spirit of that 
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law actually permeates the feelings 
and attitudes of the people of the 
Nation. That’s the real test. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Do you have another 
question, Mr. Carter? 

Mr. Carter: Well, I want to 
make this observation, too. Mr. 
Wright has spoken about the ris- 
ing consciousness of the Negro. 
The rising consciousness of the 
Negro as to his wrongs and his 
rights have come about through 
public schools and through col- 
leges which have trained the 
Negro. These colleges are colleges 
which have been supported by phil- 
anthropy. That’s true. Mr. Wright, 
I want to ask you the question, 
do you know that other colleges 


are supported by philanthropy, that 
Columbia, Harvard, Yale, all of the 
ptivate colleges in the United 
States are supported by philan- 
thropy. It’s_no disgrace to receive 
your education, Mr. Wright, from 
a college that is supported by phil- 
anthropy. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: And I might add, 
Mr. Wright, that Town Hall is 
supported in large part by philan- 
thropy. I see the chairman of our 
fund-raising committee right up 
there. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Wright: Well, here is the 
issue. When the decisive sectors 
of a race of people must depend 
upon philanthropy, that is bad. It’s 
all right for higher branches of 
education, specialized efforts, to 


depend upon it, but there should © 


be a ceiling, a cushion, below 
which Negro education should not 
and must not fall. This, I believe, 
is mandatory. The Negro in the 
South cannot find his way to self- 
realization unless there is given to 
him, as a matter of course and not 
charity, elementary education even 
up to the high school level. I 
would say that if that is not given, 
then the Federal Government 
should step in and supplement 
state aid in all cases. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Wright. Mr. Carter wants to 
comment on that. 

Mr. Carter: I want to say that I 
agree with Mr. Wright on that 
subject and it goes to prove our 
point because the Federal Govern- 
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ment has many measures designed 
to give federal aid for education 
in the South; that is, the represen- 
tatives in the United States Congress 
are not blind to this. They’re 
doing the best they can. They have 
bills and are considering bills to 
extend educational opportunity and 
resources—financial resources — to 
the South. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. 
Wright, do you have a comment? 

Mr. Wright: Just a few figures. 
In the State of Mississippi, for 
every forty dollars allotted to 
educate a white child, five dollars 
are allotted to educate a Negro 
child. Whether it’s by hook or 
crook, philanthropy or Federal aid, 
that equation should be upset and 
upset quick. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, gentle- 
men. Now out here in this audi- 
ence—we’ve got a full house, a 
crowd on the stage and people 
standing up in the balcony. I 
should say about 25 percent of the 
audience are Negroes here and 
we'd be very happy to hear from 
both white and black in the ques- 
tion period. Now, we pause 
briefly for station identification. 

Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting, the pro- 
gram that gives both sides of ques- 
tions vitally important to you, 
sponsored by the most widely read 
of all magazines, The Reader's 
Digest. For a complete copy of 
this discussion, “Are We Solving 
America’s Race Problem?” includ- 


ing the question period immedi- 
ately following, send for the 
Town Meeting Bulletin. Write to 
Town Hall, New York 18, N. Y. 
Enclose 10 cents to cover the cost 
of printing and mailing. 

Don’t forget, at the end of May, 
in celebration of the Tenth Anni- 
versary of America’s Town Meet- 
ing, all five of this month’s pro- 


grams will be published in one 
special bulletin. For your copy, 
write to Town Hall, New York 
18, N. Y. Enclose twenty-five cents, 
and please remember, it takes from 
ten to fifteen days to print and 
distribute these bulletins, so don’t 
expect a reply by return mail. Now 
The Reader's Digest returns you to 
Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now, we're ready 
for the questions here from our 
Town Hall audience—a very rep- 
resentative audience it is. If you 
have a question, when you’re recog- 
nized, please rise, facing the direc- 
tion of the parabolic microphone, 
there. Yes? 

Man: Question is addressed to 
Mr. Ives. My name is H. H. Giles, 
Bureau for Inter-Cultural Educa- 
tion. The question, Mr. Ives, is 
this: you grant—and I think it’s 
a credit to your work—the im- 
portance of education in uphold- 
ing the law, and in making it really 
work. How far do you think the 
schools can really go? 

Mr. Ives: In reply, Mr. Giles, 
I'd say that I don’t think the 
schools have gone anywhere nearly 
as far yet as they can go and 
should go. The job of education 
is the over-all and fundamental job 
in this whole thing. 

In that connection, I want to 
carry out some of the thought ex- 
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pressed by Congressman Voorhis, 
because I think we left the thing 
rather in the air at that point. 
This New York State law, and any 
law anywhere else in the country 
patterned after it, must depend 
primarily upon complete coopera- 
tion of all in our economy. Em- 
ployers, employees, and all the 
minority groups—everyone has got 
to work together for the success of 
this. If everyone does work to- 
gether and if we do have the right 
kind of educational program that 
this calls for, there is no doubt in 
my mind but what this law will 
work successfully in this state or 
in any other state or in the Federal 
Government, wherever it may be 
tried. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Ives. I judge by the questioner 
that he’s the man who has been 
doing this very fine work that was 
written up in the New York Times 
last Sunday. Your institution at- 
tempts to work on a basis of 


schools—cultural relations in the 
schools between the races—does it 
not, Mr. Giles. Thank you. The 
gentleman in the balcony. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Mr. Wright. Recognizing the ter- 
rible and overwhelming respon- 
sibility to whites in the solution 
of the Negro-white problem, is 
there, in your opinion, anything 
that the Negro can do toward the 
solution of this problem? 

Mr. Wright: Yes. 1 feel that the 
Negro has a sacred obligation and 
a moral duty to bring before the 
people of this country again and 
again and again the meaning of his 
problem. He has no say, funda- 
mentally, in its solution. I believe 
that the Negro in each black-belt 
area can, by banding together, help 
his schools, help the delinquent 
children, help families, but the 
fundamental responsibility rests 
upon whites and I believe that 
Negro protests, Negro agitation, 
should increase and become in- 
tense. It doesn’t mean that I want 
Negroes to annoy whites, but it is 
for the fundamental benefit of the 
Nation that Negroes cease keeping 
silent about the facts of their lives. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr, Wright, I want 
to ask you a question here just to 
clarify something. I’m sure thatyou 
don’t mean this, but so that nobody 
would possibly misunderstand you, 


because we have a way sometimes . 


of being misunderstood over the 
air, you don’t mean that it’s the 
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function of Negroes to agitate to 
the point of violence at all, do 
you? 

Mr. Wright: Oh, no, not to the 
point of violence, but I believe 
that effective agitation by Negroes, 
in acquainting white America of 
their plight, can stop violence. In 
other words, I believe that the 
facts that are hidden and kept 
under cover should be brought 
out into the open. In other words, 
before we had the riots last sum- 
mer many people knew that ten- 
sions were rising. But there was 
a tendency everywhere, from far 
left to right, in the churches and 
out, to say nothing about it. Then 
they burst upon us and we were 
appalled and it was ammunition 
for our enemies. 

Mr. Denny: That’s right. Well 
that’s just what I wanted to clear 
up, Mr. Wright. Thank you. The 
gentleman here. 

Man: This is a question for Mr. 
Carter. Isn’t the cooperative white 
and Negro campaign to raise 
money for the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund a step in the right di- 
rection toward solving America’s 
race problem? 

Mr. Carter: I think it is and I 
think that all cooperative efforts 
are steps in the right direction and 
this particularly because the head 
of this fund is a distinguished 
southern industrialist who has had 
gteat success in the integration of 
Negroes in his plants. 


Mr. Denny: And a trustee of 
Town Hall. (Laughter.) He's 


talking about Tom Morgan, presi- 
dent of the Sperry Company. Yes? 

Man: Vm a member of the 
Council of African Affairs, also 
member of NAACP, and I lived 
and worked for more than two 
years with Negroes in Latin Amer- 
ica. I believe I know something 
of the psychology of the Negro. 

Mr. Denny: And your question 
is to whom, sir? 

Man: Mr. Wright. If the 
thieves of Europe would give back 
to the rightful owners desirable 
parts of Africa, do you think that 
the American Negro would assist 
in its development? 

Mr. Wright: Before I answer 
that question, I'd like to take issue 
with one phrase—a rather dubious 
one he used—Negro psychology. 
I don’t know any such animal. 
(Applause.) 

I am all for the redemption of 
Africa from the imperialist pow- 
ers and I believe that it would help 
the entire world if it were taken 
out of the clutches of those im- 
perialist nations that exploit it and 
if the natives of Africa were al- 
lowed to assimilate the ideals of 
western civilization and the in- 
strumentalities of our industrial 
life. But I do not believe that we 
should in any degree feel that 
they should have Africa because 
of any special characteristics, bio- 
logical, cultural, or psychological. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
soldier on the back row. Yes. 
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Soldier: My question is ad- 
dressed to Congressman Voorhis. 
Do you advocate or would you 
condone intermarriage as advanced 
by Mr. Wright? 

Congressman Voorhis: That's a 
$64 question, of course. (Laugh- 
ter.) To my mind that is not the 
contribution to the solution of the 
problem. The problem—as I said 
in my speech—is to make it pos- 
sible for every American to have 
the fullest opportunity to make 
his full contribution to the life of 
the Nation. In my judgment the 
Nation would be poorer and not 
ticher if we lost the distinctive 
contribution which different kinds 
of people can make to it. I say 
that without the slightest feeling 
that God made one race superior 
to another one. I don’t believe 
he did. I believe in the equality 
of all people in his eyes. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: One minute. The 
soldier wants to talk back there 


first. Let’s get what he has to 
say. 
Soldier; Well, I only brought 


this question up because it was 
mentioned specifically by Mr. 
Wright. I was not advancing it 
as Congressman Voorhis tried to 
put it as a very good example of 
just what this meeting is about, 
this topic of tonight’s discussion. 
{ believe that’s what the Congress- 
nian said unless I had him wrong. 

Mr. Denny: Well, he just said 
—he just said—Ha! (Laughter.) 
He stated it too well for the mod- 


etator to try to restate it for him. 
TH put it that way. Mr. Wright, 
do you want to comment at that 
point? 

Mr. Wright: Well, inasmuch 
as I brought it up, I should take 
a little of the load off the Con- 
gressman here. (Laughter.) I 
don’t advocate the solution of the 
Negro problem through inter- 
marriage. I think that would be 
ridiculous. On the other hand, I 
think it is equally ridiculous to 
plaster the law books of 30-odd 
states with laws prohibiting inter- 
marriage. I was down in Missis- 
sippi in 1940 and I saw the streets 
thronged with mulattoes in a state 
where you have an airtight anti- 
intermarriage law. Now, there’s 
something evidently wrong about 
that. (Applause.) 

Mr, Denny: That shows pro- 
hibition doesn’t work. The gen- 
tleman on the front row. 

Man: Mr. Carter. If this is a 
free country, why do they put up 
a bill such as the antilynching bill? 

Mr. Carter: I suppose the rea- 
son the antilynching bills are in- 
troduced is to stop lynching. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: I think you ought 
to sit down now. (Laughter.) 
That’s too good, Let’s take an- 
other question. 

Man: Mr. Wright, pleast ex- 
plain the bitter anti-Semitism ex- 
isting in New York among our 
Negro friends, and what are you 
doing to combat it? (Applause.) 
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Mr. Denny: That’s a question 
off tonight’s subject, but you may 
comment on it. Go ahead. 
(Shouts. ) 

Woman’s voice: No, it’s not. 
Why? 


Mr. Denny: Why? Because the 
Jewish problem is not considered 
a race problem. 

Voice: _ Why, it certainly is. 

Mr. Wright: This is a rather 
ticklish subject and in my attempts 
to bring it out into the open I 
have, in diverse quarters, been 
branded as anti-Semite sometimes 
because I think you ought to talk 
about this problem. It does happen 
that in many Negro areas there are 
many Jewish businessmen. Now, 
I don’t want to say that their 
practices are any worse or better 
than that of any other business- 
men, but when people operate in 
an environment where there is in- 
tense misery and operate as busi- 
nessmen, it adds to the general 
cultural blight of anti-Semitism in 
the United States. Perhaps none 
of us are doing as much as we 
could about this problem. I wish 
that if the gentleman had some 
ideas, he would pass them along 
to me. I am as anxious as he is 
to see a certain degree of fraterni- 
zation based upon a realization of 
a common plight between Jews 
and Negroes. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: The lady in the 
box. That’s right. 

Lady: Assemblyman Ives, in 
obtaining complete business and 
personal records of an individual’s 


background, is asking questions 
as to ancestry, church affiliation, 
and place of birth a violation of 
the law even though no discrim- 
ination is meant or intended? 

Mr, Ives: I think the law pro- 
hibits those questions. 

Man: Congressman Voorhis. I 
am a much-maligned fund raiser. 
Pressure groups seem to be a very 
profitable business in these United 
States, as witness the sums of 
money raised for the Associated 
Farmers and (words indistin guish- 
able). What is Congress doing 
about that and when will they 
do it? 

Mr. Denny: I don’t understand 
the question. Is that a question 
on tonight’s subject? Would you 
please make it clear, in what way 
it’s on tonight’s subject? 

Man: Yes, sir. Because the 
spreading of racism is such a profit- 
able enterprise in this country, is 
it not quite possible that there are 
those who are deliberately incit- 
ing racial discrimination for the 
profit that is in it? Is Congress 
going to do anything about that? 


Congressman Voorhis: Well, 
now there’s only one thing that 
Congress can do about anything 
and that’s to pass a law about it. 
(Laughter.) I might as well make 
my position as plain as I can. I’m 
against racial discrimination, I’m 
against racial prejudice. I can 
honestly say I have none in my 
own heart, but I think we have to 
think at least twice before we de- 
cide that Congress can pass a law 
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forbidding all the bad things ‘that 
people might do and make that 
law necessarily do the job that 
you want it to do. 

I’m not sure that I understand 
exactly what the gentleman’s ques- 
tion is, but I would only point out 
that if you try to regulate one kind 
of activity that is bad, you are 
liable to be called upon to regulate 
other kinds of activities that may 
be very beneficial and very good. 
I, myself, am not altogether sure 
yet whether I believe that you can 
successfully pass laws regulating 
people’s ideas and get away with 
it. The abolition of the poll tax 
is a different matter. It’s a simple 
specific thing that you can pass a 
law about. It has a direct ap- 
plication to government. But in 
this other field I just don’t know 
whether I believe it could be 
effected with a law. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Next 
question? 

Lady: Mr. Carter. How do you 
account for the fact that the Com- 
moner Party, which is being organ- 
ized down South and whose func- 
tion is to propagate racial dis- 
unity, is growing in popularity? 

Mr. Denny: What's the name of 
that party? 

Lady: Commoner Party. 

Mr. Carter:. The Commoner 
Party which is growing in Georgia 
and Florida. I account for it be- 
cause of the fact that there are so 
many unenlightened people in 
Georgia and Florida. But I want 


to point out to you that that party 
and its tenets are being attacked 
by Southerners like Lillian Smith 
and by the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare. (Applause.) 

Lady: Mr. Wright, why are we 
called “Negroes?” Are we not 
Afro-Americans? 

Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. 
Wright. You have just twenty 
seconds to answers. 

Mr. Wright: This is the pro- 
foundest question I’ve been asked 
in a long time. I don’t know, but 
I'm not terribly concerned. It’s a 
sociological definition, I take it, to 
designate me and if we were called 
by any other name, discrimination 
would be just as bad. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Wright. Now, it’s time for our 
speakers to prepare their summaries 
of this evening’s discussion. You'll 
hear from Mr. Voorhis and Mr. 
Carter in just a few minutes. It’s 
also time for you to meet our 
special guest. Since the beginning 
of the war, we’ve become more 
aware than ever of the importance 
of food. Today, many Americans 
are wondering whether the Euro- 
pean victory means that we can 
expect more food here at home. 
For a true picture of the food situa- 
tion, America’s Town Meeting and 
The Reader’s Digest take you now 
to Washington to hear from the 
man who has been for the past two 
years our War Food Administrator, 
Judge Marvin D. Jones. Judge 
Jones. 
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Judge Jones: Thank you, Mr. 
Denny. Id like to say first that 
although the European victory 
should soon ease the strain on our 
industrial resources, there will be 
no let up in the demands on our 
food resources. In each war year, 
farmers have reached new all-time 
food production records. In spite 
of record production, there have 
been shortages, but the American 
civilian has been well-fed and at 
the same time, millions of tons of 
food have been shipped to the war 
fronts. 

In the past three years, food for 
our military services and foreign 
shipments has totaled fifty million 
tons—enough to fill a solid train 
of box cars twelve thousand miles 
long, half-way around the world 
at the equator. That’s a lot of 
food and it has helped to fight 
our battles on every war front. 

Demands are even greater now. 
This means that while we will have 
enough good food here at home, 
we will have somewhat less than 
our record consumption of last 
year. Some foods will be more 
plentiful but we must expect that 
there will be less than we want of 
some foods. Here are the latest 
official estimates on what you can 
expect. There will be less meat, 
fats, and oils, commercially canned 
vegetables, rice, and sugar. We 
shall probably average an egg a 
day during 1945, which will be 15 
more than the record consumption 
of 1944. Consumption of milk and 


cream will be about 200 quarts per 
capita, more than a fourth above 
prewar consumption. Commercial 
production of fresh vegetables 
should be close to last year’s 
record. There will be enough 
wheat for all civilian needs and for 
foreign shipment. We can expect 
more skim-milk by-products, more 
canned fruit juices, and more fresh 
and frozen fish. 

The farmer has a big job to do. 
Crop acreage goals are even greater 
this year than last and farmers will 
turn out near-record amounts of 
livestock products. The War Food 
Administration is requesting top 
priorities for the labor and equip- 
ment farmers and food processors 
need to do their increasingly im- 
portant jobs. 

Realizing the growing impor- 
tance of food, I am sure that all 
of us on the home front will do 
our part. Your victory gardens 
will help tremendously. Careful 
buying and avoidance of waste 
help, too. Food is not only vital 
to the big task still ahead of us in 
the Pacific, it is vital to the estab- 
lishment of a sound and lasting 
peace in Europe. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Judge 
Marvin P. Jones. It was an honor 
to have you with us on our pro- 
gram this evening. Now for the 
summaries of this evening’s dis- 
cussion, Congressman Voorhis, will 
you give us the summary for the 
negative, please? 

Congressman Voorhis: 1 have 
one minute to give a summary 
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about the race problem. (Laugh- 
ter.) In the first place, the posi- 
tion which the negative has taken 
is not that. there isn’t any pro- 
gress being made, not that there 
aren’t many earnest people work- 
ing at it, but that the progress is 
not sufficient, is not proceeding 
far enough down into the com- 
munity lives of the Nation, where 
it belongs most of all; that there 
is still a woeful lack of equality 
of educational opportunity, a woe- 
ful shutting of the door of oppor- 
tunity in the face of many people 
whose talents and abilities should 
entitle them to greater oppor- 
tunity and employment, and else- 
where. 
The world is watching America 
as she wrestles with this problem— 
admittedly, perhaps, one of the 
greatest and most complex prob- 
lems in all of human life. 
Another point made was this: 
that it isn’t enough just to treat 
people kindly; that the key to the 
answer to this problem is mutual 
respect as between one group of 
people and all other groups of 
people and to remember that the 
judgment of people must never 
be based upon the race they be- 
long to but always upon the in- 
dividual worth of that person. 
(Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Now, Mt. Carter. 
Mr. Carter: We, Mr. Ives and 
I, who have upheld the affirmative, 
believe that America is solving her 
problem—her problem of race— 
solving it through the cooperative 


efforts of earnest colored men and 
white men and women, and that 
this solution comes about through 
the gradual education. of colored 
people and white people, and 
through the determination of 
America to live up to its ideals 
of human freedom. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Elmer 
Carter, Richard Wright, Irving 
Ives, and Jerry Voorhis for a great 
and stimulating contribution to 
this important question. Next 
week, friends, we celebrate the 
10th Anniversary of America’s 
Town Meeting with a discussion 
of a topic which overshadows all 
others on the world scene. Fred 
Cole will tell you about it in just a 
minute. 

In the meantime, I want to ex- 
tend our thanks on behalf of 
Town Hall and the local stations 
of the Blue Network for the ad- 
mirable promotion they have given 
Town Meeting during Town Meet- 
ing Week and our anniversary 
series and to extend our congratula- 
tions, particularly to Station 
WOWO of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
for the award made to them by 
the Civic College Conference on 
Radio and Business for the best 
promotion of a commercial pro- 
gram by a station. We'll certainly 
have to originate a program in 
Fort Wayne again soon, 
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Millions of new listeners have 
been added to the Town Meeting 
audience in recent months, and we 
bid you all a hearty welcome on 
behalf of our sponsor, The Read- 


er’s Digest, the Blue Network, and 
Town Hall. 

As we enter our second decade 
of public service, we hope that we 
may continue to merit your con- 
fidence and support. In the years 
ahead, we will face more rather 
than fewer problems that will af- 
fect the lives of each one of us. 
We know that they cannot be 
solved by an hout’s discussion, but 
we believe that more will come 
toward the ultimate solution of 
these problems with an hour’s dis- 
cussion, than with sixty minutes 
of violence and bloodshed. The 
eatly New England Town Meeting 
helped the founders of this Na- 
tion to reason together and 
hammer out on the anvil of honest 
discussion an American philosophy 
in 1776. . So perhaps your Town 
Meeting today can be used to help 
us find sound solutions for some 
of the great problems before us. 
And now, Fred Cole. 

Fred Cole: For Town Meeting’s 
10th Anniversary program, we will 
bring you a significant discussion 
of the problem uppermost in the 
minds of thoughtful people all 
over the world—‘America and 
Russsia—Postwar Rivals or AI- 
lies?” Norman Thomas, outstand- 
ing Socialist leader, and Raymond 
Moley, columnist for Newsweek, 
will be joined in this discussion 
by William Henry Chamberlain, of 
the Christian Science Monitor, and 
Raymond Swing. Tune in next 
week and every Thursday at this 
same hout. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE BROADCAST ~ 


Can We Build a Lasting Peace Now ? 


As a special service to the listeners of America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air, and subscribers to the Town Meeting Bulletin, extra 
copies of this special broadcast are now available at only 5c each. 
You will be glad to get the latest facts and learn of the out- 
standing views of such important people as Joseph C. Grew, 
Tom Connally, Harold E. Stassen, H. V. Kaltenborn, Raymond 
Swing and William L. Shirer, as given on our program of 
April 26. 


These outstanding statesmen and newspaper commentators tell 
you in a few well chosen words whether or not we can build a 
lasting peace now. 


Don’t delay! Place your order at once for this Bulletin, No. 51. 


Order your copy from 


TOWN HALL, INC. 


123 WEST 43rd STREET NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


